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EDITORIALS 


The book wagon of the Withers 
Public Library, Bloomington, which 
is pictured in this issue of the J/linois 
Libraries, marks a notable advance in 
service to the community of Bloom- 
ington and McLean County. The 
book truck is used at present chiefly 
for work with the branches and 
schools. 


The advantages and usefulness of 
book trucks in library service and 
publicity have been demonstrated in 
this country since 1905, but the great- 
est development has occurred during 
the past decade. In 1905 the Wash- 
ington County Library, Maryland, be- 
gan book distribution among its rural 
borrowers by a horse-drawn book 
wagon. Today the increased construc- 
tion of hard roads is opening for the 
library a greater area for book dis- 
tribution, and many libraries, congni- 
zant of their opportunities, are adopt- 
ing programs of library extension and 
service to those people. Both city and 
county libraries have equipped and are 
using book wagons as a means of 
reaching and serving the people of 
their community. 


State and Federal aid to stimulate 
organized rural library service, or 
county libraries, has been endorsed in 
five library conferences during 1930. 
Both state and national governments 
have indicated their responsibility to- 
ward the education, happiness, and 
well being of the people by contribut- 
ing financially to education, health, 
and public improvements. 

As early as 1787 the U. S. Congress 
passed the ordinance setting aside pub- 
lic lands for support of schools. 

In 1862 the first Morrill Act estab- 
lished land-grant colleges. 


In 1887 the Hatch Act made an an- 
nual appropriation for agricultural ex- 


periments. This has been increased 
to $2,400,000 annually. 


In 1909 the Smith-Lever Act appro- 
priated money to each state for agri- 
cultural and home economics exten- 
sion work. 


The Capper-Ketcham Act, 1928, 
granted an additional $1,480,000 per 
annum, 80% to be used for agents’ 
salaries. Increase in the 4H clubs has 
been due to this fund. 

In 1917 the Smith-Hughes Act pro- 
vided grants for salaries for teachers 
in agriculture, home economics and in- 
dustrial subjects. 

In 1929 the George-Reed Act sup- 
plemented the Smith-Hughes appro- 
priation by a commulative annual in- 
crease of $500,000 for five years and 
thereafter $6,000,000 annually. 

The Sheppard-Towner Act 1921 ap- 
propriated money to the states for 
welfare and hygiene of maternity and 
infancy. These grants were discontin- 
ued June, 1929. President Hoover in 
his message to Congress in 1929 rec- 
ommended that the act be continued. 

By far the largest congressional ap- 
propriation is for highways, $101,- 
125,000 for 1930. New bills now pend- 
ing would increase the subsidy to 
$330,000,000 for 1932 and 1933. 

The State of Illinois appropriates 
$12,000,000 from state funds to sup- 
plement school district taxes. $225,000 
forms a distribution fund for salaries 
and wages of the county farm advis- 
ers ; $50,000 for the county home bu- 
reau secretaries; and $80,000 for the 
extension work of the farm bureaus. 

Why not a distributive fund for li- 
braries? The public library is a part 
of the educational system of the state 
and offers the only opportunity to fur- 
ther the education of the boy or girl 
who cannot attend school or college. 
The large cities may have and do have 
adequate libraries, which contribute 
largely to the educational opportuni- 
ties of its youth. The villages and 
rural portions of the state are without 
these advantages. 2,000,000 people 
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living on farms in Illinois have no pub- 
lic library. They must buy all the 
books and magazines they wish to 
read. Low market prices for stock 
and grain permit a small fraction of 
the family budget for books. 

The only way to equalize the oppor- 
tunities for rural and urban Illinois is 
through well organized county li- 
braries. The state can stimulate such 
libraries by sharing the expenditures 
with each county for at least a year or 
two. 


The Endowment fund of the A. L. 
A. December 31, 1930, amounted to 
$549,666, or a little more than half of 
the necessary $1,000,000. The Execu- 
tive Board hopes to secure the remain- 
ing $453,400 by April 1. This balance 
represents 200 sustaining members. A 
sustaining membership of $100 repre- 
sents a capitalized value of $2000. 

Illinois is credited with only 32 sus- 
taining and 11 contributing member- 
ships. In proportion to the member- 
ship in the Association, Illinois should 
contribute 40 of the required 200 new 
memberships. Mr. Utley, chairman of 
the special membership committee asks 
you to be one. 


Memberships may be taken by in- 
dividuals, groups or business firms. In 
many cases, members of library staffs, 
library boards and library clubs are 
contributing toward group member- 
ships taken in the names of their or- 
ganizations. 


The dates and locations for the 
Regional Library Conferences have 
been scheduled for March, April and 
the first part of May. The list of 
topics to be discussed will be compiled 
and mailed to each library within the 
next few days. 


Three bills amending the library 
law have been drafted and will be in- 
troduced into the Legislature. All of 
the measures are of interest to library 
trustees and to librarians. A further 
explanation of each amendment is 
given in this issue of Illinois Libraries. 
Copies of the printed bills may be ob- 
tained from the Library Extension Di- 
vision. Your senator and representa- 
tives will want to know what you think 
of these bills. Your opinion will have 
great influence. Make an early op- 
portunity to write them or see them 
personally. 


ILLINOIS LIBRARY LEGISLATION 


The Legislative Committee, with 
Otto R. Barnett, trustee of the Glencoe 
Public Library, as chairman, has pre- 
pared a bill to revise and amend the 
library law. The bill is practically the 
same amendment that was prepared 
by Mr. Barnett and printed in Illinois 
Libraries, July, 1929, pages 72-76. It 
has been endorsed by the Trustees’ 
Section and by the Illinois Library As- 
sociation. The committee is thus au- 
thorized to present the bill to the legis- 
lature which is now in session in 
Springfield. (Illinois Libraries, Oc- 
tober, 1930, Supplement page 120). 

The bill has been written in legal 
form by the Legislative Reference 
Bureau. 


In explanation of the bill, Mr. Bar- 
nett makes the following statement: 


That the amendment will provide 


1. Organization, as under the pres- 
ent law, with certain provisions for 
clarification of the present law not in- 
volving any change in substance. 


2. Provision for organizing an in- 
dependent library district in the first 
instance, if the voters so decide. 


3. Provision for referendum to or- 
ganize an independent library district, 
co-extensive with any territory now 
having a library organized under Sec- 
tion 10, with incident provisions for 
taking over the assets and assuming 
liabilities of the existing free public 
library. 


Mr. Arthur A. Huebsch, Brookfield, 
senator from District seven, will intro- 
duce the bill in the Senate, and Mrs. 
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Anna W. Ickes, Winnetka, representa- 
tive from the same district will handle 
the bill in the house. 


Proposed Amendment Relating to 
Library Fund 


A second library bill has been 
drafted by the Legislative Reference 
Bureau for Mary Davidson, represen- 
tative from district 32. Miss David- 
son has been for many years a trustee 
of the Carthage Public Library. 

The purpose of the bill is to provide 
for the paying over to the library trus- 
tees all money collected from the tax 
levied for library purposes, as often as 
once in two weeks, until the whole has 
been paid over. 

Three companion bills are necessary, 
known as H. B. 121-123; one to amend 
the act to incorporate cities and vil- 
lages, one to amend the act in relation 
to township organization, and one to 
amend the library act. 

Should the amendments pass, the 
library trustees will have immediate 
knowledge of the total amount avail- 
able in their library fund. Any inter- 
est on the funds on deposit will accrue 
to the library fund. It will be impos- 
sible for another department of the 
city to borrow from the library fund. 
Any balance at the close of the fiscal 
year will be protected. 

On the other hand, the library board 
will have to arrange for all advance 
credit that may be necessary and for 
the payment of interest on such funds. 
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Under the present arrangement, the 
city council sometimes takes care of 
small overdrafts on the library fund. 
Frequently the library fund is charged 
up with the interest on such advance- 
ments. 


State Aid for County Libraries 


For the purpose of stimulating an 
interest in the establishment of county 
libraries, a bill has been drafted, to 
provide for a state fund to aid county 
libraries for the first three years. 

For the first year the state will pay 
one-half of the county library expendi- 
tures, not to exceed $6000; for the 
second year, one-fourth of the total 
expenditures, not to exceed $4000; and 
for the third year, one-sixth of the 
total expenditures, not to exceed 


The state funds are to be paid over 
to the county library semi-annually, 
upon the properly approved reports 
made to the Library Extension Divis- 
ion. The money may be used for 
salaries, books, equipment, etc. 

The bill has been drawn with the 
advice and endorsement of W. J. 
Stratton, Secretary of State and State 
Librarian, and carries an appropria- 
tion clause for $25,000.00. 

It has been sponsored also by the 
State Wide Extension committee of 
the Illinois Library Association, of 
which Mrs. A. W. Errett, trustee of 
the Kewanee Public Library is the 
chairman. 


FEDERAL AID TO LIBRARIES ENDORSED BY A. L. A. 


“Resolved, that the Council of the 
American Library Association endorse 
the principle of federal aid, in gener- 
ous amount, for county and other large 
unit rural public library service, with 
the understanding that the Committee 
on Library Extension, after confer- 
ence with the League of Library Com- 
missions and the Committee on Fed- 
eral and State Relations, will submit 
a detailed plan to the Council for ap- 
proval before presenting it to Congress 
or the general public.” 


The above resolution was passed by 
the American Library Association in 
a meeting of the Council December 
30, 1930. It was presented to the 
Council by the Committee on Library 
Extension. 

Federal and state aid have been dis- 
cussed seriously and continuously in 
library gatherings for more than a 


year. 

On July 18, 1930, the Rural Library 
Extension Institute, Madison, Wiscon- 
sin released for publication the state- 
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ment that, ““We most earnestly request 
the Library Extension Committee to 
* * * undertake immediate investiga- 
tion of methods of securing state and 
federal aid in providing county library 
service.” 


The Southwestern Library Associa- 
tion, assembled at Dallas, Texas, Octo- 
ber 31, 1930, passed a resolution, stat- 
ing that, “The establishment of county 
libraries by state and local agencies is 
of slow growth and federal aid and 
help are sorely needed to stimulate this 
very necessary agency in our commu- 
nity life, as our federal government 
has so generously and wisely aided 
other educational institutions from 
time to time as well as good roads and 
highways * * * That the American 
Library Association be asked to as- 
sume the leadership in this movement 
and all persons and agencies friendly 
to the cause to be asked to join forces 
for a complete and early victory.” 


A similar resolution was passed by 
the Southeastern Library Association 
November 29, 1930. The arguments 
for federal aid were so well stated that 
they are reprinted here. 

“WueEreas, free library service is 
so essential and important in our edu- 
cational and cultural program, and so 
democratic and far reaching in its 
effects and influence; and,,. 

Wuereas, this library service can 
best be had and secured through the 
establishment and maintenance of 
county libraries , administered by 
trained and experienced librarians, 
supplying expert service to all the 
people alike ; 

Wuereas, the public and the gov- 
ernment as a whole is vitally interested 
in the progress of education and the 
advancement of its citizenry, and the 
responsibility is as much public as that 
of any other branch or phase of other 
vital human needs of this age; and, 

Wuereas, the United States has 
generously aided many other educa- 
tional programs, as well as health, 
sanitary, roads and other works of 
public improvement, and the principle 
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of federal aid is so well and generally 
established, 


Now therefore, be it resolved by the 
Southeastern Library Association, in 
regular biennial convention assembled, 
that we endorse, in principle, federal 
aid for libraries and library service, 
under such terms and conditions as the 
federal authorities may impose, for 
the purpose of either establishing and 
maintaining or strengthening and ex- 
tending county library service, in the 
several states of the Union, that is, al- 
lowing the general government to 
match or equal funds raised by the 
local state, county or other authorities 
for such purpose. 


That the American Library Associa- 
tion be asked to foster this movement 
for a stimulating fund, in the way of 
an appropriation by the Congress of 
the United States, in the sum of one 
hundred million dollars, to cover a ten 
year program for library develop- 
ment.” 

The League of Library Commissions 
at its meeting in Chicago, at the time 
of the American Library Association 
mid-winter meeting, also adopted a 
resolution advocating a congressional 
appropriation of one hundred million 
dollars for a ten year program of li- 
brary development, emphasizing es- 
pecially aid to county libraries. 

A second resolution was passed by 
the American Library Association 
Council. It would permit the public 
library to share with the public school 
in the proceeds from the sale of public 
lands, and reads as follows: 


“The Council of the American Li- 
brary Association, assembled in Chi- 
cago, December 29 and 30, 1930, reaf- 
firms its belief in the principle of 
federal and state aid to public libraries. 
It respectfully urges upon the Public 
Land Commission that it recommend 
that Congress give to the various 
states the power to permit public li- 
braries to share with public schools in 
the proceeds of such public lands as 
are transferred from federal to state 
authority.” 
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LIBRARY EXTENSION AND THE PARENT-TEACHER 
ORGANIZATION* 


By MRS. PAUL G. BURT, Chairman, Library Extension, P. T. A. 


I sometimes have the feeling that 
many people including parent-teacher 
groups think that library extension is 
some far-off idea unrelated to their 
lives ; that in order to consider library 
extension at all it is somehow neces- 
sary to have a fine public library to 
start with and since that is not possi- 
ble for so many of us as yet, library 
extension must of necessity, for the 
present at least, remain a remote and 
unrealizable dream. Now, this is not 
the case and it is to correct such an 
impression that I shall attempt this 
afternoon. 

The end and aim of all library ex- 
tension work is the easy accessibility 
of good books for everybody. Now 
some of you may be rising up to say, 
“Why I have good books right here 
in my home. How is that connected 
with this far off sounding library ex- 
tension business?” And I make haste 
to say that anyone who loves books 
enought to provide them in abundance 
in the home will so appreciate their 
value that he will wish them to be 
available for everyone who does not 
or cannot provide them. There is 
something about the genuine apprecia- 
tion of books that breeds a sort of 
missionary zeal to provide them for 
all who may desire them. Every 
book lover therefore becomes a kind 
of potential library extension worker. 
Also, who ever knew anyone who 
really loved books and who at the same 
time had all he wanted? 

Through the parent-teacher agency 
many parents have had their sym- 
pathies quickened for the welfare of 
children generally; they feel them- 
selves a part of a vast organization 
dedicated to the benefit of their own 
children. They wish to improve their 
own relations to their children, their 
school and their community; they 
wish to contribute something to this 
great movement. The parent-teacher 
organization itself has made this pos- 

*Talk over radio station WMAQ. 


sible by providing so many avenues 
for parents to increase their effective- 
ness at home and in the community. 
There are child study circles for the 
pre-school child as well as for the 
more advanced children, circles for 
the study of home economics, parent 
education, child hygiene, recreation, 
school beautiful and so on. Our par- 
ents are interested in all these subjects 
and more and more they are beginning 
to wish for just a little more light, just 
a little more information, just a little 
more of “how to do it”. How can 
they get these? These and more be- 
sides are to be found in books. Books 
are the fundamental source of material 
for all these needs. The world’s whole 
store of knowledge is to be found in 
books and no where else. You may 
say, “Why not learn from experi- 
ence?” You may. But that is a slow, 
laborious and costly way. Henry 
Ford once said, “The trouble with the 
school of experience is that the course 
is so long the graduates are too old 
to go to work.” Books! Books! Books! 
They are needed no matter where you 
are, no matter what you are interested 
in. 

Supposing our Parent-teacher moth- 
er has a small boy in school and in 
various ways she has learned that 
Johnnie is not just as healthy as he 
ought to be: his weight is a little un- 
der what it should be and his teeth 
are beginning to decay rather badly 
and there is another youngster ex- 
pected to arrive in the family in a 
few months and she is worried about 
this newcomer. She wants this new 
one to be healthy. She wishes she 
had something concrete to help her, 
something she could depend on and to 
suggest new ideas. The meddlesome 
old ladies and neighbors gave her so 
much poor advice about Johnnie; she 
wants something more authoritative 
this time. Do you know such a 
mother? If you do tell her about “Pre- 
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natal Care” and “Infant Care,” which 
are published by the Children’s Bu- 
reau at Washington and which may be 
had free of charge for the asking. 
These little pamphlets are splendid 
material on the subject and certainly 
within the means of everyone. 

There is the harassed young mother 
of three, one of whom does not seem 
to fit anywhere, either at home or at 
school. This mother has a vague feel- 
ing that if she understood why her boy 
had such temper tantrums and such 
jealousies, she might be able to help 
him adjust himself. If she could have 
“Everyday Problems of the Everyday 
Child” by Dr. Thom, she would have 
the comfort of knowing that she be- 
longed to a great army of parents who 
have had much the same problem and 
from the author’s wide experience in 
children’s clinics would gain some 
practical suggestions on child guid- 
ance. 

Another mother feels she might get 
a little more from some of these par- 
ent-teacher meetings if she didn’t have 
to work so hard before she went. She 
worries about her supper. Those 
beans. They will hardly get done now. 
What in the world will she have? 
What that woman needs is a new cook 
book, full of ideas and one dish din- 
ners. 

The Joneses have moved to the 
country. Mr. Jones’ health required 
it and they have put their all into a 
tiny truck farm where they are having 
indifferent success. In fact, they are 
having bad luck. The children show 
it at school. Obviously if Mr. Jones 
knew more about farming in general 
and vegetable growing in particular, 
to say nothing of how to market them 
advantageously, how much better the 
Jones’ chances would be. If he had 
some books to encourage him this win- 
ter and suggest better ways to him, 
the Jones children are going to lose 
that lean and hungry look another year 
and show an improvement in school. 

“Mother, what can I do now?” Who 
has not heard that a few times? Have 
you ever tried books? Picture books, 
story books, how to make an airplane 
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or a hundred things a girl can make 
book. Try them sometime. 

Suppose your older daughter has 
begun to worry you about the boys. 
She is restless, vague and silly by 
turns. First give her one of the beau- 
tiful idealistic love stories of the world, 
say “Lorna Doone”, or “To Have and 
to Hold” and see if it does not change 
her outlook a little. Then try a rous- 
ing adventure yarn that will keep her 
up late some night to finish but will 
thrill her for days: And then see that 
she has a book all about her own pet 
ambition—maybe biography of some- 
one who has succeeded surmounting 
some of the difficulties she will have 
to overcome. All of these are worth 
trying on that lovely young daughter. 

“My boy won’t work. Someone has 
to be chasing him all the time to get 
him to do a thing. He’s not good at 
school either. Just sits and dreams 
and fiddles along—says he wants to go 
somewhere and do something—he 
hasn’t the least idea what” . You 
know, I love that boy. Give him books. 
Fire him with the tales of great ad- 
ventures, Lindbergh, Byrd, excavating 
in the Orient, building railroads across 
the desert, anything. Some day he is 
going to begin to think—‘‘Well you’ve 
got to know something about some- 
thing to do something after all,” and 
the first thing you know he will be 
making a start—not so good at first, 
but an effort in the right direction. 
Remember that some of our greatest 
men have been notoriously poor in 
school and slow in getting started. Be 
patient and give him books. 

Do you not like a good story when 
the children are all in bed and you are 
so tired you do not know what to do? 
A good story rests you, takes you out- 
side of yourself, and puts a better com- 
plexion on the whole world in general. 
A good story entertains the whole 
family too. It also costs less than 
most other forms of entertainment and 
absolutely nothing if you are fortunate 
enough to live near a public library. 

Teacher wants a book. She wants 
several books. She becomes disgusted 
with her job sometimes but has to keep 
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at it, has to earn her living somehow. 
Clearly a good book on education, 
Martin’s “Meaning of a Liberal Edu- 
cation” or Rugg’s “Child-Centered 
School”, or Kilpatrick’s, “Education 
for a Changing Civilization”, will so 
inspire her that she will be happy to 
have a small place in such a great pro- 
fession. Equally clear is it that a 
technical book on teaching methods 
might be helpful sometimes and cer- 
tainly she wants to read as many of 
the great books of the world as she 
can, so that she in turn can inspire the 
children under her to do likewise. 
Equally clear is it that if a teacher has 
plenty of supplementary books in her 
room her job is simplified and the 
children get on faster. Every school 
room needs books on all the subjects 
taught in it and suitable to the age of 
the children. 

Books! Books! Books! Yes, books 
for everybody. You agree. “But”, you 
say, “We haven’t many books in our 
school, we haven’t many in our homes ; 
we would like to have more but can’t 
afford to buy them and then when we 
do buy books, we have a little uncer- 
tain feeling that perhaps we are not 
getting the right ones or our money’s 
worth.” What is the answer? There 
is an answer. There are several in 
fact. The county library is one of 
them. The county library has for its 
aim the free distribution of books for 
every man, woman or child in the 
whole county who desires to read: It 
operates by a system of book distribu- 
tion throughout the entire county by 
branch libraries in the villages, depos- 
its of books in the public school and 
even a house to house delivery, either 
by parcel post or by book truck. Can 
you think of such a library as part of 
the educational system of the whole 
county, putting the means of a liberal 
education within the reach of every 
person, man, woman or child in the 
whole county? Our schools are making 
progress but they serve only a limited 
portion of the population. A county 
library would serve everybody. Illinois 
has as progressive a county library 
law as there is in the whole country, 
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but as yet her citizens have not wanted 
books badly enough to avail themselves 
of it. I am told that taxes are high 
enough now in most counties without 
adding a library tax. This amounts 
to no more than two-thirds of a mill 
and compared with the cost of schools 
and roads is a very small item. I am 
sure that when the value of books and 
libraries is more generally appreciated, 
our citizens are going to scrutinize the 
county budget more closely and see if 
there is not room for economy in some 
department to balance this small li- 
brary tax which would cost the aver- 
age taxpayer no more than the price 
of one book a year and would bring 
to him and all his family, his school 
and his community all the books 
wanted. So if you really want these 
books, one way is to dream county 
library, talk county library and work 
for a county library for a few years 
and then perhaps we will have them. 
Just think of the possible development 
in rural and small town life when there 
are commonly available all sorts of 
books on soil analysis, pruning and 
spraying of fruit trees, hog breeding 
and care, books on motors, machinery, 
building, books on canning, cooking, 
home decorations, gardening, markets, 
investments, labor saving devices and 
so on, all through the county library 
and coming right to the door of every 
home! 

Now it is not necessary for any 
home or school to be without the use 
of books today if they really want 
them. Any resident of the state of 
Illinois may borrow books from the 
Library Extension Division of the 
State Library; schools, organizations 
and even communities may borrow 
books upon signing the proper appli- 
cation cards and paying only the trans- 
portation to and from Springfield. To 
those living near good local libraries 
the borrowing of books is a simple 
matter. 

The last legislature passed a new 
amendment to our library law in IIli- 
nois called “The Contract Plan”, 
whereby a village, township or com- 
munity may contract with a nearby 
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well established library and thus se- 
cure not only the loan of books and 
free uses of that library but also the 
right to draw on the fine professional 
assistance offered by that library. This 
contract plan has already been adopted 
in Rock Island County, the Port By- 
ron Township Library contracting 
with the Moline Public Library. There 
is no reason why this plan may not be 
more generally used over the state— 
if people really want books and the use 
of libraries. So much for the borrow- 
ing of books. 

More and better books may be ob- 
tained for the schools by cooperating 
with public libraries. This contract- 
ing between schools and _ libraries 
should be better understood and prac- 
ticed for the enrichment of both insti- 
tutions. The Parent-teacher associa- 
tion may very properly interest itself 
in this method of securing books for 
the school for they already understand 
how impossible it is to learn a subject 
from a single textbook. Pupils need 
many books and the habit of using 
books once learned is carried over into 
adult life. Large numbers of our 
children never go beyond the eighth 
grade. If the chief thing they have 
learned is reading, their education may 
be continued indefinitely through read- 
ing. Higher schooling is an excellent 
thing, but the best part of any man’s 
education is that which he gives him- 
self and books furnish the opportunity 
of means always. 

Now you have gathered that all 
“library extension” efforts are founded 
on the love and need for books. The 
real love for books is fostered in the 
home. Children who have learned the 
true appreciation of good books in 
their early years, very naturally con- 
tinue to take an interest in books later 
on and actively support school and 
public libraries. This teaching the 
children to love good books is a defi- 
nite activity in parent-teacher work. 
Our national president, Mrs. Hugh 
Bradford, pays her respects to books 
in the last Child Welfare magazine 
and what she has to say is well worth 
reading. 
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Build your home library on a sound 
foundation. Buy the best and then 
enjoy it with the children. If you 
feel you do not know books well 
enough to buy intelligently secure good 
book lists from nearby libraries and 
use them. If you feel you cannot af- 
ford to buy many new books try the 
second-hand stores. I once bought a 
first edition of “The Prince and the 
Pauper” at a rummage sale for 50 
cents, and the other day one of my 
neighbors joyfully displayed an early 
geography, depicting Illinois as an un- 
populous state and having no manu- 
facturing within its borders, which he 
had found for 25 cents. With the 
newspapers and all the magazines pub- 
lishing book reviews these days, it 
seems almost impossible not to know 
something of the books to buy. Small 
groups of neighbors can club together 
and buy a book apiece to pass along 
to all in the group. 

Easy accessibility does not neces- 
sarily mean wider and deeper use of 
books. To take trouble and to sacri- 
fice for them very often increases their 
value. These then are the points to 
remember. 

(1) That library extension is 
founded on a natural belief in the 
value of books which has its beginning 
in the home library. 

(2) That an interest in books for 
the school is a regular step best carried 
out in developing a sound cooperation 
between the school and public library. 

(3) That the county library offers 
the best solution for providing books 
to those now without them and that 
this county library can be developed 
only when the people take the time 
and trouble to develop it. 

Do parent-teacher associations value 
books enough to work for them? If 
you do, write in to WMAQ and say 
that you want more book talks and 
what kind. Write to your state Chair- 
man for general suggestions. Write 
to Miss Anna May Price of the Li- 
brary Extension Division at Spring- 
field for particular library advice ; and, 
above all, begin early to teach your 
children to love books. 
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LIBRARY EXTENSION AND HOME BUREAU 


The Library Extension Committee 
of the Illinois Home Bureau Federa- 
tion made the following report at the 
annual meeting of the Federation Jan- 
uary 12, 1931: 

The Library Extension Committee 
recommends that a minor project—to 
be known as the Library Extension 
Project—be undertaken by all Home 
Bureau units in the organized counties. 
Why 

Because we feel a need of knowing 
how to select our reading material 
from the great number of volumes at 
hand ; 

Of forming better reading habits ; 

Of interesting children in literature 
that will develop them to more ably 
meet the demands of their adult life; 

Of being better informed upon the 
problems that increasingly confront 
us; 

Of making better use of leisure 
time. 

What 

Books and magazines to read for 
every member of the family and every 
member of the community. 

How 

To be obtained, eventually, through 
a system of township, county and con- 
tract libraries; that every individual 
may have free library service as we 
now have free schools. 

Where 

To have library stations and collec- 
tions of books in rural _ schools, 
churches and community centers; and 
to have a plan for building a home 
library. 

To carry out such a plan, we recom- 
mend that each County Home Bureau 
president appoint a Library Extension 


chairman and in turn each unit direc- 
tor appoint a chairman, and they to- 
gether constitute a County Library 
Extension committee to carry on the 
work. Miss Anna May Price, Super- 
intendent of the Library Extension 
Division, Springfield has offered her 
services, or those of her assistant, to 
meet with this committee at advisory 
council meeting, or at such time as the 
committee choose. 


A year’s program for this study has 
already been prepared, copies of which 
are now available, and will be sent 
each county at once. Bibliographies 
and reading material will be furnished 
by the Library Extension Division, for 
preparing these lessons. 


It is hoped that each county will or- 
ganize its committee as soon as possi- 
ble that we may have a better report of 
the work accomplished at this time 
next year. 


Please remember to send to the Li- 
brary Extension Division Library. 
If you live on a rural route, be sure 
to say so. If you fail to do so, your 
books are sent to the nearest library 
where you would have to call for 
them. 


We urge that you do not patronize 
book agents, because sets of books are 
expensive and are not always authori- 
tative. 


In desiring any information about 
reading material or books, write to 
Miss Price, as she is prepared to give 
you this information. ' 

Respectfully submitted, 
Mrs. C. J. Chairman 
Mrs. Georce N. Martuis. 
Mrs. Joun J. Barton. 


WILL YOU BE ONE? 


The following message addressed to 
librarians and friends of library work 
was drafted at a recent Executive 
Board meeting of the American Li- 
brary Association : 

The American Library Associa- 
tion Council and Executive Board 


are convinced of the necessity of 
continuing important work now un- 
der way but unless additional funds 
are secured, some essential services 
must be discontinued. Will you be 
one of two hundred to provide one 
sustaining membership from an in- 
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dividual, institution, firm or group 

within three months to secure addi- 

tional million dollar endowment. On 
behalf of the Executive Board. 

(Signed) Apam Stroum, President 

For fifty years the American Li- 
brary Association has worked to pro- 
vide adequate book service through 
libraries for the United States and 
Canada. Today there are more than 
6,000 public libraries serving approxi- 
mately sixty-five million people and 
230 county libraries providing rural 
and urban readers with equal book 
privileges. There are still, however, 
nearly fifty million people without ade- 
quate book service and 1,000 counties 
without one public library within their 
borders. 

To assist the Association in its Her- 
culean task of establishing libraries 
and extending library work, the Car- 
negie Corporation has contributed a 
million dollars toward a permanent 
A. L.A. endowment. A second million 
is believed to be in sight when the 
A. L. A. can raise through its own 
efforts another million in memberships 
or gifts. 

More than half the needed amount 
has been raised through quiet solici- 
tation among known friends of library 
work. It is essential now, however, 
to raise $20,000 immediately. Unless 
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this amount can be obtained at once, 
some of the most important activities 
of the American Library Association, 
or essential features of several must 
be discontinued. Those seriously af- 
fected are Library Extension Educa- 
tion for Librarianship and Personnel 
Service, and Adult Education. 


If $20,000 can be raised through 
sustaining memberships at $100 a year, 
or through other memberships, a 
double purpose will be realized. Vital 
and far reaching projects can be con- 
tinued and the Association may quali- 
fy, through a generous arrangement 
with the prospective donor, for a mil- 
lion dollar endowment fund, thus pre- 
venting the recurrence of a similar sit- 
uation, or worse, a year hence. 


Only 200 sustaining memberships 
are needed and these may be taken by 
individuals, groups or business firms. 
Members of library staffs, library 
boards and library clubs are, in many 
cases, contributing toward group mem- 
berships taken in the name of their 
organizations. Applications for mem- 
bership may be sent to the American 
Library Association, 520 N. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago. 

G. B. Utiey, Chairman 
A. L. A. Special Membership 
Committee 


A. L. A. CONFERENCE AT YALE, JUNE 22-27 


The 1931 conference of the Ameri- 
can Library Association will be held 
at Yale University, New Haven, Con- 
necticut, June 22 to 27. 

In a letter presented before the 
Council during the mid-winter meeting 
of the American Library Association, 
Andrew Keogh, librarian of Yale, 
wrote: “It is my hope and the hope 
of all of us at Yale that the meeting 
will be a large one, as well as a pleas- 
ant and profitable one. 

“New Haven is not a large city, and 
we cannot therefore provide the same 
hotel facilities as in larger cities, or as 
are to be found in seaside or country 
resorts. Yale is, however, in the cen- 
ter of New Haven, and there are with- 


in a reasonable distance of the Uni- 
versity a number of good hotels and 
restaurants for those who care to use 
them. 

“Tt is my hope, however, that many 
of the members coming to the Confer- 
ence will prefer to room in the Univer- 
sity dormitories and to take their meals 
at the Commons. The dormitories 
will accommodate about two thousand 
persons, and while Commons cannot 
take that number at a single sitting, I 
have no doubt that it will be easy to 
provide adequate accommodation if 
the meals cover a longer period than 
an hour. The cost of the dormitories 
and of the Commons will be as low as 
we can make it without creating a 
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deficit, and I am sure that the charges 
will be much lower than is customary 
in hotels or in ordinary restaurants. 
It is our plan to have the cafeteria 
system in use at Commons, the prices 
of the individual articles to be so reas- 
onable that without exercising any un- 
due self restraint one can have an am- 
ple and well selected ration at a cost of 
not more than three dollars a day. It 
will of course be possible to spend 
more if one desires, and those desiring 
to spend less will be able to do so, and 
will have adequate meals. It is likely 
that there will be regular meals for 
those who desire them. 


“The general meetings will be held 
in Woolsey Hall, which is the hall in 
which our Commencement exercises 
are held, and there are within two 
blocks of the Library a number of 
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other halls and recitation rooms of 
different sizes, and all of which will be 
available without charge to the Asso- 
ciation. 

“The Sterling Library itself will be 
turned over to the Association for the 
week. Its seminaries and studies will 
be available for conferences of small 
sections or committees, and the mem- 
bers of the library staff will free them- 
selves as much as possible from rout- 
ine so as to act as guides to visitors 
and to explain Yale’s library methods. 
The library building will be finished 
and in full use by the time the Con- 
ference is held. 

“What Yale offers is a quiet, aca- 
demic place for meeting, with many 
fine buildings that ought to be seen, 
and with courts and yards where one 
may rest and invite his soul.” 


PERSONALS 


Edna McGrath of Freeport has as- 
sumed her duties as librarian of the 
East Moline Public Library. She is 
a graduate of the University of Illi- 
nois and of its library school, receiv- 
ing her degree in June, 1930. 

Lelia M. Brown resigned as librar- 
ian of the East Moline Public Li- 
brary in December, and has returned 
to her home in Neptune, New Jersey. 

John F. Phelan, chief of branches 
of the Chicago Publie Library com- 
pleted his fiftieth year with the li- 
brary on Thursday, December 11. 
A surprise dinner at the Chicago Wo- 
man’s Club was given for him by the 
librarians and assistants of the 
branch libraries, two hundred thirty 
guests were present. A resolution 
passed by the board of directors of 
the Chicago Public Library congrat- 
ulating Mr. Phelan on his years of 
service was read by Carl B. Roden, 
chief librarian. Mr. Phelan was given 
a gold watch, the presentation being 
made by Pearl Field, librarian of the 
Legler Regional Branch. 

Cari H. Milam, secretary of the 
American Library Association, has 


been appointed a member of the Na- 
tional Council for Intellectual Coop- 
eration, according to an announce- 
ment made public December 26 by 
the Department of State. The Coun- 
cil represents the United States in 
the Inter-America Institute of Intel- 
lectual Cooperation, which aims to 
19—TIllinois Libraries—109717 .. .. 
mobilize the intelligence and culture 
of the three Americas by organizing 
similar councils in each of the twen- 
ty-one republics. 


William Teal, formerly librarian 
of the Cicero Public Library, has 
again become its librarian, resigning 
his position as superintendent of De- 
livery and Stacks in the John Crerar 
Library. 


Bertram French, librarian of the 
Danville High School, was elected 
president of the Illinois High School 
Librarian’s Association, which met 
at the University of Illinois Novem- 
ber 20 and 21. She served as secre- 
tary treasurer of the organization 
last year. 
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BOOK WEEK IN ILLINOIS 


Book displays, poster exhibits, 
contests and plays were featured by 
Illinois libraries during Children’s 
Book Week, November 17 to 22. 
The week was almost universally ob- 
served throughout the state by li- 
braries, focusing attention upon ju- 
venile reading and stimulating in- 
terest in the provision of the best 
books for children in the library, 
school and home. 

In libraries, the chief emphasis 
was usually placed upon the book ex- 
hibits. Children and adults gathered 
around the displays of well-illus- 
trated juveniles, attractive editions 
of old favorites, and recent books for 
children. 

Many libraries held special story 
hours, both in the library and in the 
schools. They sponsored and super- 
vised book plays and programs given 
by the children. Local theatres ex- 
hibited special moving pictures for 
the children at the request of the 
library; special matinees were held 
in some towns. 

Contests for the most attractive 
poster, the best essay or book review, 
and for the hidden book titles, stim- 
ulated the interest of the children in 
Book Week. Prizes were awarded 
and the best work displayed in the 
libraries during the week. 

The librarians or members of the 
staff made special books talks, ap- 
pearing before parent-teacher associ- 
ations, schools, and clubs. 

One library broadcasted its pro- 
gram of book talks over the local 
radio station. 


Typical of the observance of Book 
Week were the programs of these 
Illinois libraries. 

At the Freeport Publie Library, 
the center of attraction during Book 
Week was a children’s miniature 
book and play room, arranged by 
Eunice Morse. The book case was 


filled with children’s books and the 


table with interesting titles between 
attractive book ends. Two children, 
a boy and a girl, and a small dog and 


eat completed the display. Special 
gift books and illustrated editions of 
juvenile favorites were kept on dis- 
play until Christmas week. 

A “‘book parade’’ of twenty char- 
acters familiar to children was 
staged in each room at Central and 
Oak Park grade schools by the 
Bryan-Bennett Public Library at 
Salem. The pupils in each room held 
a contest to guess the characters 
represented, and the room with the 
highest number correct was awarded 
a sepia copy of a well known paint- 
ing. The children who took part in 
the ‘‘book parade’’ were given a 
treat after the program. 

Open house inaugurated the ob- 
servance of Book Week by the Car- 
thage Public Library. Tea was served 
both afternoon and evening, and the 
reception committee was composed 
of the members of the board of trus- 
tees and their wives, assisted by the 
librarian, Eva Swain. Old school 
books loaned by patrons of the li- 
brary were of great interest; in the 
evening school pieces recited in the 
manner of several decades ago af- 
forded amusement and _ entertain- 
ment to the guests. The open house 
marked the thirtieth anniversary of 
the library in its present quarters. 

The Fairfield Publie Library spon- 
sored projects for Book Week in the 
seventh and eighth grades. Posters 
and book-plates were designed by 
the children under the supervision of 
Helen Linsley. Each child was al- 
lowed to carry out his own ideas, and 
the posters and book-plates display 
the originality and the characteris- 
ties of their designers. In several 
instances the same basic design was 
employed by the child in both pro- 
jects. The posters and book-plates 
were displayed during Book Week 
in the library, stores, and other build- 
ings and attracted much attention 
and interest. 

Programs sponsored by the Cairo 
Public Library were held by the var- 
ious ward and parochial schools in 
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the library rooms from Monday 
through Thursday, several schools 
visiting the library each day. .'o 
each group stories were told by 
Edith Rose Elias of the Douglas 
School who illustrated them with the 
Candoit toys, gifts of the Misses 
Fallis of Denver. The second half of 
the program was furnished by the 
guest pupils. Short book week plays, 
readings, songs and music comprised 
an interesting and varied program. 
Two schools, the Douglas and the 
Washington, entertained with 
rhythm bands, while the Lincoln 
School pupils had formed a harmon- 
ica band. The final program of the 
week, on Thursday afternoon, was 
given in the Sumner High School 
when pupils of the four colored 
schools comprised the audience. 


One hundred and eleven children 
attended the Book Week party Sat- 
urday, November 23, at the Galva 
Public Library. They were enter- 
tained with stories, songs and games, 
and refreshments of Mother Goose 
Banbury cakes and lollypops were 
served. Posters made by the children 
were arranged in three groups for 
display in the community room, and 
a prize awarded for the best poster 
in each group. In addition there 
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were illustrations to many favorite 
stories and decorative designs made 
by Austrian children. On one table 
were grouped the ‘‘Forty best 
books’’ recommended by the Amer- 
ican Library Association. 

A loan exhibit of books from 
Marshall Field and Company of Chi- 
cago was featured at the Momence 
Public Library from November 17 to 
22, and was supplemented by juve- 
nile books recently added by the 
library. 

The five ward schools in Jackson- 
ville observed Book Week with pro- 
grams, contests, and plays. Booklets 
were made by the children in all the 
schools. In Washington School in- 
teresting old readers, spelling books 
and arithmetics formed an exhibit. 
**Book Magic’’, a play, was given in 
the Lafayette School assembly, while 
at Franklin School the play ‘‘The 
Books Speak Up’’ was staged by 
members of the 5B class. Assembly 
programs were given each morning 
in the Franklin School, the rooms 
taking turn in furnishing the enter- 
tainment. Guessing contests, talks 
on ‘‘My Favorite Book’’ and ‘‘Why 
We Read Good Books’’ and the 
dramatization of the Story of Sigurd 
were features of the week. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND LETTERS 


Edith Wharton was elected to the 
American Academy of Arts and Let- 
ters November 13, becoming the sole 
living woman member, and the sec- 
ond to receive the honor. Other 
members named by the academy 
were Robert Frost, poet ; Irving Bab- 
bitt, humanist and professor at Har- 
vard; George Gray Barnard, sculp- 
tor; and James Truslow Adams, his- 
torian and biographer. John Mase- 
field and Sir William Watson, Brit- 
ish poets, were named corresponding 
members. 

Willa Cather was awarded the 
William Dean Howells medal for her 


novel ‘‘Death Comes to the Arch- 
bishop’’. Mrs. Anna Hyatt Hunting: 
ton won the medal for excellence in 
sculpture. The radio diction medal 
was presented to Alwyn Bach by 
Hamlin Garland, and George Pierce 
Baker announced the award of the 
medal for diction on the stage to 
George Arliss. 

Presiding at the meeting of the 
Academy of Arts and Letters was 
Nicholas Murray Butler, president of 
the academy and of Columbia Uni- 
versity. The new building erected 
by the academy was dedicated at 
this time. 
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ILLINOIS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION COMMITTEES. 


October 21-23 are the dates for the Earl W. Browning 
Annual Meeting of the Illinois Li- H. L. Williamson 
brary Association. The Pere Mar- Certification Committee : 
nd ince Peoria, will be the head- Elsie McKay, Chairman 
. Anna Hoover 
Alice Williams, president of the As- Dr. Carl E. Black 
sociation with the approval of the exe- Margaret Gramesly 
cutive board has appointed the follow- Miriam Lindsay 
ing committees : Program Committee: 
Legislative Committee : Alice Williams, Chairman 
; O. R. Barnett, Chairman Winifred Ver Nooy 
t J. L. Oakleaf Gladys Allison 
Spencer Ewing Mrs. A. W. Errett 
M Membership Committee : 
. F. Gallagher 
FE. B. Hamilton Effie Lansden, Chairman 
W. F. Hardy Nella Beeson 
Bite Lensden Mrs. Adele H. Maze 
Anna May Price Margaret Ely 
H. G. Wilson Faith Armstrong 
P. L. Windsor Thelma Yaggy 
Earl W. Browning 
State-wide Extension Committee: Julia Fink as 
Mrs. A. W. Errett, Chairman Dorothy Black 
M. F. Gallagher Vilda Beem 
Carl Roden Lila Stonemetz 
Ida Wright Lillian Kent 
Nellie Parham Ethel Kratz 


Mary G. Burwash 


Mrs. Paul G. Burt Lucy Williams 


Evelyn Jones 


Anna May Price Jessie P. Jenks 

a Sister Reparata 

N William Teal 

- R. Levin Anne Benner 

Publicity Committee : Charlotte Ryan 

O. E. Norman, Chairman Ann White 

Pearl Field Bella Steuernagel 

Elizabeth Curry Elsie Schocker 

N. R. Levin Fay Hart 


IN MEMORIAM 


Dr. Clement Walker Andrews, li- Chicago following an operation. Miss 
brarian emeritus of the John Crerar De Witt has been librarian at La 
Library, died in Chicago November Grange since 1906. 


20 following a three year illness. Dr. J. W. Pankhurst. the donor of the 


taker of it ix Pankhurst Memorial Library build- 


1895, and remaining its head until ing at Amboy, died December 22, 
1928, when he became librarian and the funeral was held from the 
emeritus. library the following Friday. Mr. 

Louise E. De Witt, librarian of the Pankhurst, a G. A. R. veteran, gave 
La Grange Public Library, died No- the building as a memorial to ‘‘The 
vember 21 in the Merey Hospital in boys in blue’’. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS OF INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS 
American Library Association 


Helps for club program makers com- 
piled by Elizabeth G. Henry, in- 
dexes material under more than a 
hundred and fifty subjects, includ- 
ing practically all those subjects 
studied by women’s clubs and 
similar groups. It lists books, 
magazines, and pamphlets and in- 
cludes reading courses and sug- 
gestions for program planning. 
The index is primarily intended 
for the use of librarians who work 
with women’s clubs, but it is also 
useful for club program commit- 
tees. Included is a directory of 
state agencies which give advice 
and assistance to clubs, a direc- 
tory of periodicals and organiza- 
tions to which reference is made, 
and a list of books which may be 
used for the construction of orig- 
inal programs. 65 cents. 


Will Durant’s ‘‘One Hundred Best 


Books for an Education’’ has been 
reprinted by the American Library 
Association from the article which 
appeared in the American Maga- 
zine. It also includes the intro- 
duction by Will Durant to ‘‘those 
books which will do most to give a 
man education, civilization, and 
culture.’’ 


One Thousand Useful Books com- 


piled by the staff of the Detroit 
Public Library, includes both up- 
to-date and reliable books of in- 
formation on a variety of subjects, 
from aviation to cookery or road 
construction. It is a practical and 
usable list. 40 cents. 


Order and Accession Department, by 
Carl L. Cannon (Manual of Li- 
brary Economy, No. 17). Revised 
edition has just been published. In 
addition to matters more or less of 
a routine nature, Mr. Cannon dis- 
cusses book trade conditions, auc- 
tions, importations, gifts, ex- 
changes, ete. An excellent bibli- 
ography is included. 35 cents. 


Book Selection, by Elva L. Bascom. 


Manuals of Library Economy Ser- 
ies No. 16 has just been issued in 
a revised edition. Principles of 
selection are discussed by Miss 
Bascom in relation to the reader 
as well as to the book. In talk- 
ing of the actual practice of selec- 
tion, she stresses printed aids (a 
separate list of which is append- 
ed), the book fund, free material, 
quick versus deliberate buying, 
and the special problems of choos- 
ing periodicals and children’s 
books. She also indicates the im- 
portance of a knowledge of edi- 
tions and publishers. A bibliog- 
raphy is included. 35 cents. 


Program for elementary school li- 


brary service, by Lucile F. Fargo, 
offers specific suggestions for de- 
veloping grade school libraries 
which will be in harmony with the 
educational requirements of the 
superintendent and with the pub- 
lic library’s idea of unlimited ser- 
vice to children. Unlike ‘‘The 
Library in the School,’’ a treat- 
ment of the whole library problem 
issued earlier in the year, this new 
Fargo book deals only with ad- 
ministrative problems. In cer- 
tain situations, Miss Fargo recom- 
mends cooperation between schools 
and the public library system. She 
furnishes detailed suggestions for 
working out the problems of con- 
trol, administration, personnel, 
and finance. $2.25. 


Illustrated Editions of High School 


Classics, by Edwin M. Fitzroy. 
Lists books with which libraries 
may encourage better reading both 
among adolescents and adults. De- 
seriptive notes on each of the 700 
volumes listed, tell the name of 
the illustrator, the number of illus- 
trations, and whether they are 
colored or black and white, Com- 
ments are also made on paper, 
margins, type, binding, and gen- 
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eral appearance of the volume. In 
the preface, the author states that 
no claim is made that these edi- 
tions are the best available, but 
only that they are the best attrac- 
tively illustrated ones. 75 cents. 


Library Service for Children, by 
Effie L. Power, completes the series 
of Library Curriculum Studies. It 
conveys the inspiration as well as 
the technique of children’s rooms 
in public libraries; the book is one 
no school librarian can afford to 
ignore because of its wealth of in- 
formation on children’s tastes and 
interests. 


By outlining criteria for the se- 
lection of children’s books and by 
quoting examples of each class, 
Miss Power shows the type of 
good literature which has proved 
popular with children. She also 
indicates the influence which the 
home training and national traits 
of youthful readers should exert 
upon the book collection in any 
given locality. 

In her discussion of groups, she 
emphasizes aims and methods of 
story telling, book talks, reading 
clubs, drama, instruction in the 
use of the library, bulletin board 
exhibits, and contests. 

In her treatment of circulation 
work and cataloging, Miss Power 
deals only with these points in 
which standard methods must be 
adapted to children’s work. Her 
discussion of planning and equip- 
ment is also intensely practical. 
Bibliographies suggest a wide 
range of supplementary reading. 
$2.75. 

American Library Laws, compiled 
by Milton J. Ferguson for the 
League of Library Commissions, 
assembles together for the first 
time the present statutes govern- 
ing libraries in North America. 
The compilation will serve as a 
basis for revision of old laws and 
as an aid in the construction of 
new statutes. Mr. Ferguson em- 
phasizes the county or even larger 
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library unit, pointing out the 
wastefulness and inefficiency of 
the small library. The book was 
made possible by a financial grant 
from the Carnegie Corporation, 
and is published for the League 
by the American Library Associa- 
tion. $7.50. 

The Library Extension Division 
has a copy of ‘‘ American Library 
Laws’’ which it will loan to in- 
dividuals or libraries. 


H. W. Wilson Company 


‘‘Children’s Catalog,’’ the fourth 


edition contains the added feature 
of a classified section, in addition 
to its customary dictionary cata- 
log. 4,100 books are listed, with 
1,200 starred for first purchase. 
Those titles listed which appeared 
also in the ‘‘Graded List of Books 
for Children’’ (A. L. A. 1930) are 
marked with a g. It is sold on 
the service basis. 


‘*Teaching the Use of Books and Li- 


braries,’’ by May Ingles and Anna 
McCague is a manual intended for 
either librarians or teachers con- 
ducting classes in library instruc- 
tion. It may be used in connec- 
tion with ‘‘The Library Key’’ by 
Zaidee Brown. $1.80. 


‘‘County Libraries,’’ compiled by 


Julia E. Johnsen for the Reference 
Shelf, provides material and in- 
formation for the librarian and 
general reader as well. Miss 
Johnsen points out that the nega- 
tive side of the question is weak, 
and that most of the opposition to 
the establishment of county li- 
braries is due to lack of informa- 
tion and conservatism. Other de- 
bate books published recently by 
the H. W. Wilson Company in- 
clude ‘‘County Manager Govern- 
ment,’’ compiled by Helen M. 
Muller; ‘‘Free Trade,’’ Julia E. 
Johnsen, compiler; ‘‘The Sociali- 
zation of Medicine,’’ Edith M. 
Phelps, compiler; ‘‘Censorship of 
Speech and the Press,’’ articles 
selected by L. T. Beman; and C. P. 
Lahman’s ‘‘Debate Coaching.”’ 
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Miscellaneous. 
‘*Tllinois — resources, development, 
possibilities,’’ by the [Illinois 


Chamber of Commerce, is a com- 
prehensive survey of the commer- 
cial, industrial, agricultural, and 
educational advantages of the 
state. The information was com- 
piled and edited by the Industrial 
Development Committee, com- 
posed of representative [Illinois 
business men. State and national 
commissions and associations ¢co- 
operated in securing the necessary 
data and illustrative material. 
Copies of the publication may be 
secured from the Illinois Chamber 
of Commerce, Industrial Develop- 
ment Department, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, at $1.00. 


‘*A few French books for girls and 
boys,’’ compiled by Frederick S. 
Hoppin for the New York Chil- 
dren’s Bookshop, lists a group of 
the better children’s books in 
French published within the past 
ten or fifteen years. Stimulation 
of interest in another land and in 
another language was a primary 
purpose of the compilation. Spe- 
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cial attention was given to the 
charm and beauty of the style and 
narrative, and the books included 
in the list are well illustrated. 
The modern and individual illus- 
trations give pleasure to adults as 
well as to children. Librarians 
who wish to obtain a copy of the 
list for purchasing titles may se- 
cure one for sixty cents from the 
New York Children’s Bookshop, 
Ine., 108 East 57th Street, New 
York City. 

The Noise Abatement Commission of 
New York City, appointed by the 
Commissioner of Health, has pub- 
lished a report of their study of 
city noise and its recommendations 
as to means of abating it. The 
report is written in a non-techni- 
eal, readable style; it is edited by 
Edward F. Brown, director of the 
Commission, E. B. Dennis, Jr.; ex- 
ecutive secretary, Jean Henry and 
G. E. Pendray. The chairman of 
the Commission is Lewis H. Brown. 
The findings, as recorded in ‘‘City 
Noise’’ are important not only to 
dwellers in New York, but also to 
inhabitants of other cities of much 
smaller population. 


THE BOOKMOBILE IN ILLINOIS 


The Bookmobile spent about three 
weeks in Illinois, visiting some twenty 
libraries, including Springfield, Deca- 
tur, Jacksonville, Taylorville, Lincoln, 
Peoria, Bloomington and Champaign. 


The Bookmobile contains the pub- 
lications of six cooperating publishers 
and library supply houses, the H. W. 
Wilson Company, R. R. Bowker Com- 
pany, F. W. Faxon, Gaylord Brothers, 
American Booksellers’ Association, 


and the National Association of Book- 


sellers. Bibliographical tools, indexes 
and catalogs, reference books, and 


publications of interest to libraries are 
shelved on either side of the truck and 
could be placed on small projecting 
shelves for more thorough examina- 
tion: Bulletin boards and wall maps 
advertise other material . 

The Bookmobile serves as a model 
book truck for county or public library 
work, demonstrating the feasibility of 
general book service by motor truck. 

This is the third year of its tour of 
the United States; it has already trav- 
eled over forty thousand miles. 
Thomas J. McLaughlin is in charge of 
the Bookmobile. 


BOOKS TO BORROW 


The following titles are among the 
outstanding additions to the library 
collection available to public librar- 
ies and individual patrons in Illinois. 
Address all requests to The Library 
Extension Division, Springfield. 


General Collection: 


Abend, Hallett, Tortured China. 
Ives Washburn, 1930. 


Andrews, M. M., George Washing- 
ton’s country. Dutton, 1930. 


| 
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Babson, R. W., New ways to make 
money. Harper, 1930. 

Balfour, A. J. B., Retrospect. 
Houghton, 1930. 

Beck, J. M., May it please the 
court. Macmillan, 1930. 

Beerbohm, Max, Around theatres, 
Knopf, 1930. 

Belloc, Hilaire, Wolsey. Lippin- 
cott, 1930. 

Best, Harry, Crime and the crim- 
inal law in the United States. 
Maemillan, 1930. 

Boas, George, Our new ways of 
thinking. Harper, 1930. 

Boughton, Rutland, Bach, the 
master. Harper, 1930. 

Carlton, W. N. C., Pauline, favor- 
ite sister of Napoleon. Harper, 
1930. 

Cass, E. B., Book of fencing, Lo- 
throp, 1930. 

Childers, J. S., Through eastern 
gates. Appleton, 1930. 

Clark, B. H., American scene. 
Appleton, 1930. 

Collins, A. F., Experimental chem- 
istry. Appleton, 1930. 

Colum, Padraic, Old pastures. Mac- 
millan, 1930. 

Colum, Padraic, Orpheus: Myths 
of the world. Macmillan, 1930. 
Coolidge, Dane, Navajo Indians. 

Houghton, 1930. 

Coulton, G. G., Chronicler of Euro- 
pean chivalry. Boni, 1930. 

Counts, G. S., American road to 
culture. Day, 1930. 

Cressy, Edward, Discoveries and 
inventions of the twentieth cen- 
tury. New and rev. ed. Dutton, 
1930. 

Diggle, E. G., Romance of a mod- 
ern liner. Oxford, 1930. 

Du Moulin-Eckart, R. M. F., Cosi- 
ma Wagner. Knopf, 1930. 

Eaton, W. P., Drama in English. 
Scribner, 1930. 

Emerson, Gertrude, Voiceless In- 
dia. Doubleday, 1930. 

Emil-Behnke, Kate, Speech and 
movement on the stage. Oxford, 
1930. 

Europa, Encyclopedia of Europe. 
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Faris, Ellsworth, Intelligent phil- 
anthropy. University of Chica- 
go press, 1930. 

Flexner, Abraham, Universities: 
American, English, German. Ox- 
ford, 1930. 

Friend, M. R., Earning and spend- 
ing the family income. Apple- 
ton, 1930. 

Frothingham, T. G., Washington: 
Commander in chief. Houghton, 
1930. 

Fyfe, Hamilton, Sir Arthur Pin- 
ero’s plays and players. Mac- 
millan, 1930. 

Gardiner, Norman, Athletics of the 
ancient world. Oxford, 1930. 
Gauss, C. F., Life in college. Serib- 

ner, 1930. 

Groves, E. R., Introduction to 
mental hygiene. Holt, 1930. 
Holcombe, A. N., Spirit of the 

Chinese revolution. Knopf, 1930. 

Huddleston, Sisley, Between the 
river and the hills. Lippincott, 
1930. 

Illinois Association for criminal 
justice, Illinois crime survey. 
The association, 1929. 

Inge, W. R., Christian ethics and 
modern problems. Putnam, 
1930. 

James, Henry, Charles W. Eliot. 
Houghton, 1930. 

Jelusich, Mirko, Caesar. 
R. Smith, 1930. 

Jones, W. K., Five Spanish plays 
for study and stage. Macmillan, 
1930. 

Kalckreuth, Dunbar, Three thou- 
sand years of Rome. Knopf, 
1930. 

Kinsky, Georg, History of music 
in pictures. Dutton, 1930. 

Larsen, Thorleif, Pronunciation. 
Oxford, 1930. 

Leach, P. R., That man Dawes. 
Reilly, 1930. 

McCabe, L. R., Ardent Adrienne. 
Appleton, 1930. 

McKown, H. C., Assembly and 
auditorium activities. Macmil- 
lan, 1930. 


Richard 
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Salvador de, Spain. 
Scribner, 1930. 
Mansfield, Katherine, Novels and 
novelties. Knopf, 1930. 


Mead, E. S., Corporation finance: 
ed. 6 rev. Appleton, 1930. 


Montague, C. E., Writer’s notes on 
his trade. Doubleday, 1930. 


Morison, S. E., Growth of the 
American republic. Oxford, 
1930. 

Mukerji, D. G., Disillusioned India. 
Dutton, 1930. 

Nevins, Allan, Henry White. Har- 
per, 1930. 

Nicolson, Harold, Portrait of a 
diplomatist. Houghton, 1930. 
Page, Elizabeth, Wagons west. 

Farrar, 1930. 

Pattee, F. L., New American liter- 
ature. Century, 1930. 

Patterson, E. M., World’s economic 
dilema. MeGraw, 1930. 

Philby, H. S. J., Arabia. Scribner, 
1930. 

Powell, L. P., Mary Baker Eddy. 
Maemillan, 1930. 

Reboux, Paul, New French cook- 
ery. Knopf, 1930. 

Richardson, A. S., Bride’s book of 
eitquette. Harper, 1930. 

Riley, J. W., Letters of James 
Whitcomb Riley. Bobbs, 1930. 

Sedgwick, H. D., Henry of Na- 
varre. Bobbs, 1930. 

Shetrone, H. C., Mound builders. 
Appleton, 1930. 

Slosson, P. W., Great crusades and 
after. Macmillan, 1930. 

Sweet, W. W., Story of religions 
in America. Harper, 1930. 

Taggard, Genevieve, Life and mind 
of Emily Dickinson. Knopf, 

1930. 

Thompson, C. J. S., Mystery and 
romance of astrology. Stokes, 
1930. 

Van Doren, C. C., Swift. Viking 
press, 1930. 

Van Rensselaer, Stephen, Early 
American bottles and flasks; ed. 
2rev. The Author, 1926. 

= A. E. P., Nero. Putnam, 
1930. 
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Williamson, Jefferson, 
hotel. Knopf, 1930. 

Wister, J. C., Bulbs for American 
gardens. Stratford, 1930. 

Wolaver, E. S., Business law. Me- 
Graw, 1930. 


American 


Art Volumes: 


Annual of American ; ed. 
by R. L. Leonard and C. Adolph 
Glassgold. Washburn, 1930. 

Aumonier, William, ed., Modern 
architectural sculpture. Scrib- 
ner, 1930. 

Beaux, Cecilia, Background with 
figures. Houghton, 1930. 

Benidictus, Relais, 1930 (Plates). 
Vincent, 1930. 

Braun, P. G., Figure composition. 
Bridgman, 1930. 

Casson, Stanley, XXth century 
sculptures. Oxford, 1930. 


Cohn, William, Chinese art. Boni, 
1930. 


Commemorative catalogue of the 
exhibition of Dutch art held in 
the galleries of the Royal acad- 
emy, Burlington house, London, 
January-March, 1929. Oxford, 
1930. 

Crouse, Russel, Mr. Currier and 
Mr. Ives. Doubleday, 1930. 

Currier & Ives print series, No. 1 
Spirit of America, eight colored 
plates. Rudge, 1930. 

Maud, Picasso. Knopf, 

Drepperd, C. W., Early American 
prints. Century, 1930. : 

Ernst, Henri, ed., Tapis de Pologne, 
Lithuanie, Yougoslavie. 

Faure, Elie, Spirit of the forms 
oe of art V. 5). Harper, 

Fine prints of the year, 1930; ed. 
by Malcolm C. Salaman. Min- 
ton, 1930. 

Fischer, Martin, Permanent pal- 
ette. National Pub. Soe., 1930. 

Frankl, P. T., Form and re-form. 
Harper, 1930. 

Garcelon, A., Inspirations; 80 mo- 
tifs en coleur. Massin, n. d. 
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Henri, Robert, Art spirit; new ed. 
Lippincott, 1930. 

Jedlicka, von Gotthard, Henri- 
Matisse, Chroniques du jour. 


n. d. 

Koch, Alexander, Innen-Dekora- 
tion, vol. 29. Alexander Koch, 
1939. 

Kootz, S. M., Modern American 
painters. Brewer, 1930. 

Lee, Cuthbert, Early American 
portrait painters. Yale Univ. 
press, 1929. 

Lemos, P. J., Modern commercial 
art and lettering. School Arts 
Mag., 1930. 

Mahony, B. E., Contemporary il- 
lustrators of children’s books. 
Bookshop for boys and girls, 
1930. 

Masterpieces of architecture in the 
United States. Scribner, 1930. 
Modern publicity, 1930; ed. by F. 
A. Mercer and W. Gaunt. Rudge, 

1930. 

Papini, Roberto, Le Arti d’ oggi; 
architettura carti decorative in 
Europa. Tumminelli, Rome. 
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Salwey, J. P., Art and practice of 
sketching. Scribner, 1930. 

Sayler, O. M., Revolt in the arts. 
Brentano, 1930. 

Seguy, E. A., Prismes, 40 plates. 
Charles Moreau, n. d. 

Valmier, Georges, Collection de- 
cors et coleurs, Album No. 1. 
Levy, n. d. 

Van Loon, H. W., R. v. R. Life of 
Rembrandt. Liveright, 1930. 
Volkerschmuck, (Jewelry of all 
countries. Plates) Introduction 

in German. 

Wallace, C. E., Commercial art. 
McGraw, 1930. 

Watson, E. W., Linoleum block 
printing. Bradley, 1929. 

White, H. C., Life and art of 
Dwight William Tryon. Hough- 
ton, 1930. 

Whitley, W. T., Art in England. 
Maemillan, 1930. 

Wilenski, R. H., Minature history 
of art. Oxford, 1930. 

Woltersdorf, Arthur, ed., Living 
architecture. Kroch, 1930. 


Antioch. The Parent Teacher As- 
sociation contributed $25 to the pub- 
lic library fund in December. The 
money is to be spent for new books. 

Bradford. The gift of $50 from 
the estate of Emma L. Bocock has 
been invested in a bond. The interest 
will be used each year for the 
purchase of a book, which will be 
marked with a special memorial book 
plate. 

Farmer City. Two gifts of $100 
each were received by the Farmer 
City Public Library. It was decided 
to buy a bond with each gift, using 
the interest for the library. The first 
gift was from the late Ann Weed- 
man, while the latter was a bequest 
from the Flora Gould estate. 

Godfrey. Monticello Seminary. 
The seminary was made the benefici- 
ary of a $25,000 gift under the will 
of the late Alice Lee Hough of St. 
Louis, a graduate of the class of 


1883. The bequest is to be used for 
a library building, and it is planned 
to raise additional funds so that the 
seminary may construct the building 
soon. 

Highland Park. The Community 
Garden class of the Highland Park 
Woman’s Club has given approxi- 
mately fifty dollars to the public li- 
brary for the purchase of books on 
gardens and gardening. 

Mascoutah. A total of $106.85 was 
collected by members of the Wo- 
man’s Club soliciting funds for the 
library on Tag Day. The money will 
be used for new books and other ex- 
penses. 

Mason City. A bequest of $500 
from the late C. E. Huse has been 
given to the Mason City Publie Li- 
brary by F. W. Buehrig, administra- 
tor of the Huse estate. Mr. Huse 
willed a similar amount to the li- 
brary of Enfield, New Hampshire, 
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and to the Northhampton Literary 
Institute. 

Oneida. The New International 
Encyclopedia and an unabridged 
Funk and Wagnall’s dictionary were 
given to the Greig Memorial Library 
by Mr. and Mrs. Cyrus H. MeCor- 
mick of Chicago. 
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Polo. Alfred Joiner, Sr. of Polo 
recently gave $500 to the Buffalo 
Township Public Library. He has 
made no stipulation as to the use of 
the money, leaving its expenditure 
to the library board. The greater 
part of it will probably be spent on 
new books. 


LIBRARY NOTES 


Aledo. A total of 28,907 books 
were circulated in 1930. 283 new 
books were purchased. There have 
been 180 meetings of clubs and as- 
sociations held in the library audi- 
torium. 

Service has been given to several 
out-of-town schools during the past 
year by the Aledo Public Library, 
and during this school year 2,353 
books have been sent to them. 

Antioch. The books and equip- 
ment of the Antioch library have 
been moved from the village hall to 
the grade school building. The 
rooms were offered to the library 
board for its use until sufficient 
funds can be raised for the erection 
of a library building. 

Argo. A program of plays and 
musical numbers by the public school 
glee clubs were given for the benefit 
of the Summit-Argo Publie Library. 

Aurora. The children’s room of 
the main library has been provided 
with a new charging desk, and some 
new chairs and a table for the little 
children. A sloping table was added 
to the equipment of the Bardwell 
Branch for the children. 

The annual report of the library 
shows a gain of 26,700 in the cireu- 
lation, with a total of 259,873 books 
issued for the year. 3,572 books were 
added during 1930, making the total 
number of volumes 58,009. 

Benton. The library building, the 
gift of A. S. Cleveland, was his 
former residence and has been com- 
pletely remodeled. The informal 
reading room with easy chairs and 
bright colored cushions is most at- 
tractive and is a pleasing entry way 
to the open shelf room of fiction. The 


building was formally opened No- 
vember 20 with an open house and 
tea. 

Book Week was observed with 
special exercises and contests. Prizes 
for the contests in the grade schools 
will be given by the Woman’s club, 
Rotary club, Business and Profes- 
sional Women, and the library. 

Berwyn. North Branch. A small 
initial collection of books in the Bo- 
hemian language has been placed in 
the North Branch of the Berwyn 
Public Library. Any resident of 
Berwyn, whether registered at the 
branch or not, may borrow these 
books; and books secured at any one 
branch may be returned at either of 
the other branches. 

Danville. The largest single day’s 
circulation for 1930 was on Decem- 
ber 6 when 1,842 books were issued. 
A total of 265,889 books were ciren- 
lated during the year, 189,643 adult 
and 54,375 juvenile. Patients in the 
hospitals read 4,876 books. 

The Tilton school library is now 
functioning. The school board spon- 
sored and financed the equipment. 
The books were selected and distri- 
buted by the Publie Library through 
the teacher of the Tilton district. 

Decatur. An increase in circula- 
tion of 27,630 volumes over 1929 
was reported in 1930. Each month 
showed an increase over the corres- 
ponding month in 1929. All depart- 
ments except the hospital and the 
schools showed an increase for the 
yearly circulation. Two new distri- 
buting stations were added, both in 
grocery stores. A net gain of 5,056 
volumes for the year makes the total 
number of volumes 65,195. 
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Book talks in the schools and clubs 
were given during Children’s Book 
Week, and a short play was pre- 
sented by juvenile readers at the li- 
brary. A fine collection of children’s 
books were on display. 

East Moline. Approximately 
10,000 more books were circulated 
by the library in 1930 than in 1929, 
despite the fact that the library was 
closed for about a month for remod- 
eling of the building. In the twelve 
month period a total of 48,000 books 
were issued. 

Freeport. Work has been begun 
on a 25 foot addition on the north 
side of the present library building. 
The plans were submitted by Nor- 
man C. Cook, Chicago architect, and 
will require approximately $15,000. 
The addition will provide room for 
an office for the librarian, work 
room, and a large room for club 
meetings, lectures, ete. 

Gillespie. A site for the erection 
of a library building has been leased 
from the New York Central Rail- 
road. It is planned to begin work on 
the building in the early spring. 

Granite City. A collection of fifty 
books for the upper grades has been 
placed in each of six grammar 
schools by the local library; similar 
service has been offered to the other 
grade schools in the city. These 
books supplement the class room 
collections owned by the various 
schools. It makes more accessible to 
the pupils the resources of the li- 
brary, cooperating with the schools 
in providing more adequate service 
to the younger reader. 

For the twelve month period in 
the new library building there was 
an increase in books issued of 6,609 
over that of the preceding year. Non- 
fiction circulation increased 73 per 
cent. The registration of new read- 
ers for the year shows an increase of 
1,193 more than the highest regis- 
tration of any preceding year. 

A Book Week Story Hour was 
held Saturday afternoon, November 
22, and representative collections of 
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children’s books were displayed both 
in the library building and in the 
storeroom window on Niedringhaus 
Avenue. 


Jacksonville. Illinois College. 
Portraits of President and Mrs. C. H. 
Rammelkamp, painted by Edmund 
Giesbert of Chicago, were exhibited 
in the trustee-faculty room of the 
college library in November. That 
of President Rammelkamp has been 
permanently placed at the north end 
of this room, but Mrs. Rammel- 
kamp’s portrait was later placed 
over the mantel of the Dwight rooms 
in the David A. Smith house. 

Mr. Giesbert is a member of the 
faculty of the Art Institute in Chi- 
eago and of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. He studied in the 
Royal Academy of Vienna and has 
painted a number of important por- 
traits of both Europeans and Amer- 
leans. 

Mattoon. Plans for a Boy Scouts 
reading room in the public library 
were made by members of the li- 
brary board at their November meet- 
ing. Increasing use of the library by 
the Scouts has been most noticeable, 
and a book shelf of informational 
and recreational reading has been 
kept filled for their use. 


Moline. A per capita circulation 
of 7 books was attained by the Mo- 
line Public Library in 1930. The 
total circulation was 232,127 books, 
an increase of 25,447 over that in 
1929. 10,129 borrowers, 31 per cent 
of the population of Moline, are reg- 
istered at the library. The library 
now has thirteen stations, which is- 
sued 87,772 volumes for home read- 
ing. 

Monmouth. Warren County Li- 
brary. A staff luncheon and meet- 
ing was held in Monmouth Novem- 
ber 5 by the librarians of the Warren 
County Library. Papers, followed 
by discussions, were given on the 
general theme of ‘‘How far and in 
what ways the branch libraries ex- 
tend the county library service to the 
rural schools in the various vicini- 
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ties’’. Thirty-five teachers of schools 
near Monmouth are using the central 
library for school work; to the rural 
schools packages of twenty-five 
books are sent out and later ex- 
changed by the branch libraries. The 
spring meeting will feature the rural 
teacher’s use of library books in the 
schools and the extent of this use. 

The annual report of the Warren 
County library submitted in Decem- 
ber to the board of supervisors 
showed a circulation of 180,099 for 
the year. Branches and stations 
other than the one at Monmouth is- 
sued 64,915 books. There are seven- 
teen agencies in the county for the 
circulation of books, with a registra- 
tion of 9,212 borrowers. 


Mt. Pulaski. The gift of a sum of 
money towards the purchase of a 
building to house the library has 
been given by a group of citizens 
with the proviso that the Library 
Club raise a like amount. The gift 
was accepted by the club and plans 
for raising the necessary amount 
were projected. 

Naperville. Shrubs, flowers and 
bulbs have been planted in the 
grounds of the Nichols Library by 
members of the Naperville Garden 
Club. About eighty specimens of 
shrubs, a thorn tree, seven hundred 
tulips and many perennials were 
planted. The project was directed 
by the Civic Committee and the ex- 
pense borne by the Garden Club. 


North Chicago. The second anni- 
versary of the dedication of the li- 
brary building was celebrated De- 
cember 18 with a banquet in the li- 
brary auditorium. Mayor and Mrs. 
Walter Atkinson were guests of the 
library. 

It was decided to open the library 
for a longer period each day. The 
board also discussed the need for 
more books to meet the demands of 
the increased circulation, and plans 
were made for the expenditure of a 
larger amount for that purpose. 


Oglesby. Plans are being made to 
extend library service to the rural 
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districts by placing deposit collec- 
tions of adult and juvenile books in 
the rural schools of the districts. 

Approximately 30,000 books were 
loaned during 1930. 

Paris. An exhibition of the paint- 
ings of Paul T. Sargent was held at 
the Paris Public Library during No- 
vember. Mr. Sargent is professor of 
art at the Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers’ College at Charleston. 
Among the canvases displayed were 
‘*Woods in summer’’, ‘‘In the barn- 
lot’’, ‘‘Rising clouds’’, ‘‘Sleet and 
snow’’ and ‘‘Cloud shadows’’. 

Princeton. Eight flood lights have 
been installed on the grounds of the 
Matson Public Library and illum- 
inate the building each evening. In- 
asmuch as the library is located on 
the main highway leading ° into 
Princeton, the illumination adver- 
tises the library to strangers as well 
as to residents of the city. 


Roanoke. A benefit entertainment 
was sponsored by and for the Ro- 
anoke Community Library on De- 
cember 3. The net profits of $45 was 
turned over to the library for the 
purchase of new books, and the 
money has been expended for that 
purpose. 

Rock Island. The gain in circula- 
tion at the public library for 1930 
was 20,653, according to figures made 
public byEllen Gale, librarian. The 
total circulation was 213,081, with a 
book stock of some 50,000 volumes. 
3,606 books were bought during the 
year. 

Silvis. A circulation of 19,173 
volumes for 1930 was reported by 
Mrs. Harvey Hill, secretary, to the 
Silvis Library. The book stock totals 
2,600 volumes. 

New shelving and equipment has 
been added to the library. One end 


of the council room has been set 
aside for a high school reading room. 

Sterling. At the December 23 
meeting of the Sterling Gyro club, 
Philip H. Ward, secretary of the li- 
brary board, talked on the history of 
the local library, its foundation and 
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development. The increasing useful- 
ness of the library to the community 
was emphasized, Mr. Ward quoting 
statistics from the annual report. 
The circulation for the past year 
was 61,034, an increase of nearly ten 
thousand over the preceding year. 
The addition of 1,444 volumes to the 
book stock made a total of 14,059 
books in the library at the end of its 
fiscal year. 

Waukegan. 42,987 patrons were 
furnished with selected reference 
material by the Reference Depart- 
ment during the past year. The to- 
tal annual circulation was 104,611. 
The library now owns 27,226 books, 
of which 2,777 were added during 
the year. There are 5,391 adult bor- 


rowers and 3,851 juvenile patrons, 
but the latter read almost as many 
books as the former. The juvenile 
circulation was 51,171; and adult, 
53,440. 

Wheaton. The public library has 
become a member of the Chicago 
Galleries Association. During the 
year paintings of particular interest 
will be hung in the library, and fre- 
quent changes be made. The first 
painting selected by the committee 
is ‘‘The Dunes’”’ by Frank Dudley. 

Plans have been made for a series 
of book review evenings to be held 
each month at the library. The first 
was held Tuesday, January 12, and 
reviews were given by S. W. Vose, 
F. H. Millett, and J. H. Durand. 


WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 
November 19-22, 1930 


The Committee on Reading for the 
Section surveying youth outside of 
home and school, made an extensive 
report on the various phases of child- 
ren’s reading, incorporating; why 
children read, what they read, how 
they read, and the accessibility of read- 
ing matter. The report closes with 
the following recommendations: 


Recommendations 


It is with a full realization of the im- 
portance of voluntary, unrequired, rec- 
reational reading in the life of the child 
and of the possibility of encouraging 
good citizenship through reading, that 
the Committee makes its recommenda- 
tions concerning ways in which and 
means by which juvenile and ado- 
lescent reading can be encouraged and 
the quality of that reading improved. 
These recommendations do not, of 
course, set either an immediate or a 
future limit for this work ; rather they 
seek to point the way which, according 
to the best information and the best 
thinking of the present day, progress 
and improvement in children’s reading 
should take. 

1. Public library service should be 
made available to the 40,000,000 


people (about 15,000,000 of whom are 
children) now without it, through the 
establishment of municipal and especi- 
ally of county (or other large unit) li- 
braries. 

2. The establishment of such li- 
braries and the improvement of li- 
braries now in existence, and partic- 
ularly the improvement of specialized 
service for children and for adoles- 
cents, should be made possible by gen- 
erous local appropriations, by state 
aid, and by federal aid, and should be 
encouraged by the strengthening of 
state library extension agencies. 


3. Librarians working with child- 
ren and adolescents in public and 
school libraries should have a mini- 
mum of a year’s specialized education 
for their work at a library school 
which meets the standards set by rec- 
ognized accrediting agencies. 


4. Every school should have a li- 
brary supported by adequate appropri- 
ations, and every school library should 
be in charge of or under the supervis- 
ion of a person professionally qualified 
to select books and to direct reading 
as an important part of the work of 
the school and of the life of the child. 
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5. The development in every child 
of a permanent and desirable habit of 
reading should be the prime objective 
of the teaching of reading and English 
literature in the schools. 


6. Parents should be made aware 
that theirs is the chief responsibility 
for stimulating an interest in good 
reading and for making books avail- 
able in the home. They should also 
be made to realize their duty of read- 
ing to and with their children. Asso- 
ciations of parents should place in- 
creased emphasis on that part of their 
program which affects children’s read- 
ing interests and should give their en- 
dorsement to all projects for the es- 
tablishment and improvement of agen- 
cies which provide good reading mat- 
ter for children. 


7. Publishers should continue the 
splendid publishing programs of the 
past ten years which have brought to 
children some of the best work of the 
finest present day writers and artists; 
they should be encouraged to extend 
their publishing programs to include 
suitable books of various sorts needed, 
as indicated by scientific investigations 
and recommended by competent ob- 
servers. It is also urged that further 
efforts be made to make available at 
low prices the best in children’s liter- 
ature. 


8. A spirited, well written, pur- 
poseful, illustrated magazine for 
young children should be provided. 


9. Writers and artists should be 
encouraged to give their fullest crea- 
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tive ability to children’s books and 
magazines. 

10: Book stores should be encour- 
aged; they, should also be urged to 
employ as salesmen people trained in 
the selection and use of children’s 
books, and to promote purchases by 
mail from rural areas. 

11. Instiutions, organizations, 
churches and special-interest groups 
of all sorts are urged to develop a li- 
brary service designed to meet the 
reading and study needs of their 
groups, especially in communities 
without public libraries. 

12. All methods that stimulate 
children’s reading and create appropri- 
ate habits of reading should be studied 
and used intelligently and persistently 
by librarians, teachers, parents, and all 
adults interested in child education and 
welfare. 

13. Scientific studies should be 
made by persons equipped by training 
and experience, of the reading prefer- 
ences of children, of the influence of 
reading on character, of the place of 
books, reading, and libraries in the 
teaching process, and of the individual 
and social factors which affect the 
wise use of books by children. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, the Committee re- 
peats that the problem of promoting 
good reading among American child- 
ren is, above everything else, a prob- 
lem of making good reading matter 
accessible. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Cart H. Miram, Chairman 


SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS 


‘‘The subscription set has been one 
of the means whereby thousands of 
dollars have been wasted by well-in- 
tentioned but uncritical parents and 
teachers. Many of the sets are 
thrown together without careful se- 
lection, and with slight regard for 
facts; and, cheaply compiled and 
cheaply printed, they are often over- 


priced. Due credit should be given 
to the few well-edited sets, published 
and sold in good faith. For various 
reasons the subscription sets are of- 
ten to be found in a home which 
would otherwise be without any 
reading material. Even the best of 
the subscription sets, however, can- 
not take the place of individual 
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books, varied in subject and format, 
selected to suit the moods and 
changing interests of the child.’’ 
(Publishers Weekly. November 29, 
1930. The Report of the Committee 
on Reading at the White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protec- 
tion.) 

To those librarians wishing to help 
parents in the selection of subscrip- 
tion sets worth purchasing, the Sub- 
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scription Books Bulletin, the quart- 
erly published by the American Li- 
brary Association, is invaluable. It 
includes a short descriptive note 
about each set, stating its good and 
bad points; recommendations for 
purchase in libraries or for home use 
are made at the conclusion of each 
article. 
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